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the new faith is very different from the old faith. 
It thinks in terms of divine immanence, of com- 
plete freedom of research, of scientific method, 
and of social idealism. Especially interesting 
are the two contiguous chapters entitled "Re- 
habilitation of Faith" and "Agnosticism." The 
wide prevalence of agnostic tendencies is recog- 
nized in our modern thinking, but although such 
agnosticism makes men less eager to make 
affirmations concerning the other world, it has 
served positively to turn attention to the rich 
possibilities of religious experience in this world. 
It is therefore not religiously so barren as is 
often assumed. The conception of God which 
emerges from modern thinking is clearly set 
forth in three chapters entitled "Divine Imma- 
nence," "Ethical Theism," and "The Character 
of God." The strength as well as the weakness 
of modern theological ideas is set forth with 
admirably clear analysis. He who reads this 
book carefully will find himself splendidly 
equipped to face with understanding and sym- 
pathy the typical religious problems of our day. 



The Relation between the Laws of Babylonia 
and the Laws of the Hebrew Peoples. By 

C. H. W. Johns. (The Schweich Lectures, 
1912.) London: Oxford University Press, 
1914. Pp. xv+96. 3$. 
This is the sixth series of the Schweich 
Lectures, delivered under the auspices of the 
British Academy. The subject chosen for this 
series is one of first importance in the study of 
the religious history of Israel. Were the Baby- 
lonian and Mosaic codes of entirely independ- 
ent origin? Or did the Hebrew law borrow 
more or less largely from the Babylonian? Or 
did both systems alike depend upon common 
primitive Semitic law? The master of St. 
Catherine's College does not answer these 
questions for us. Indeed, he distinctly and 
definitely refuses to express his opinion upon 
this matter. He places before the reader the 
main elements of the situation and leaves 
him to arrive at his own conclusions. The 
lectures are decidedly "popular" in character, 
though they incorporate the very best con- 
clusions of Semitic scholarship in this field of 
research. The author is pre-eminently quali- 
fied by his own investigations in Assyrian and 
Babylonian business documents and his famil- 
iarity with the Code of Hammurabi to discuss 
this subject. The result is a series of high- 
grade lectures, constituting a splendid illus- 
tration of what a popular presentation of a 
scientific problem should be. 

The book includes a fifteen-page preface 
stating the nature of the problem under dis- 
cussion, three lectures, and a bibliographical 
appendix of twenty-seven pages. This latter 
section is of great value, bringing together 
within easy reach of all students the titles of 



practically everything that has ever been 
written upon the various phases of the problem 
before us. The first lecture sets forth "some 
of the most striking features of the Babylonian 
Code of Laws due to the famous King Ham- 
murabi." The second describes the Hebrew 
legislation in its growth and character and 
institutes comparisons between its enactments 
and those of Hammurabi. The third and final 
lecture expounds and criticizes the theories 
which have thus far been propounded to account 
for the similarities and variations. 

It is fairly obvious that the author's sym- 
pathies lean toward some form of dependence 
on the part of the Hebrew legislation. But at 
what stage or stages in the history this borrow- 
ing occurred, and to what extent at various 
stages, are problems awaiting further light. It 
is of interest to note that the lecturer calls in 
question the whole series of identifications in 
the story of Gen., chap. 14, viz., Amraphel = 
Hammurabi, Arioch=Eri-aku = Rim-Sin, etc. 
It is surprising that he takes no account of the 
date for Hammurabi, fixed astronomically by 
Kugler as 2 123-2081 B.C., but places him at 
1916 B.C. It is also unfortunate that though 
he evidently believes at least in general in the 
methods of the modern critical school, he seems 
at times to adopt a somewhat superior tone 
toward them. But to whatever school the 
student may belong, he will learn much from 
this book and will be stimulated to fresh interest 
in this problematic subject. 



Modern Religious Movements in India. By 
J. N. Farquhar. New York: Macmillan, 
1915. 471 pages. $2. so. 

We do not know of any other book that so 
completely meets the needs of the reader on 
modern India. Mr. Farquhar has long been a 
sympathetic student of India, and the quality 
of this book is foreshadowed in his former 
writings, as his Crown of Hinduism. Begin- 
ning with a brief but illuminating historical 
sketch, our author quickly turns to the task of 
tracing all the leading developments from about 
1828 to the present. 

The different phases of Indian history are 
very distinct, and Mr. Farquhar's bare state- 
ment of the subject of each chapter pretty 
nearly tells in general the whole story. After 
the historical outline we have: "Movements 
Favouring Serious Reform, 1828-1913"; "Re- 
form Checked by Defence of the Old Faith, 
1870-1915"; "Full Defence of the Old Reli- 
gions 1870-1913"; "Religious Nationalism, 
1895-1913"; "Social Reform and Service, 
1828-1913 "; "Significance of the Movements." 

The last chapter is a succinct but vivid sum- 
ming up and estimate of the whole movement. 
At first the reaction appears discouraging if not 
alarming. But a look below the surface shows 
ample grounds for assurance. In the first place 



